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6342 DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO, '7 2: 


703 WALNUT ST., Phila. 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


Edward Forsythe, Mang’r. Rich. E. Carpenter, Mang’r. 


Our Loans can also be obtained of 
Wm. W. Stokes, Cashier National Bank, Moorestown, N. J. 
Nathan Haines, Cashier National Bank, Burlington, N. J. 
J. Augustus McCaulley, Attorney, Wilmington, Del. 
Wm. T. Barber, Attorney, West Chester, Pa, 
Howard C. Levis, oy Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Josiah Wistar, Salem, N. J. 


Reliable Corre spondents desired in a few other localities. 


A PROFITABLE FIRESIDE COMPANION. 


GOLDEN GLEANINGS 


Is the title of a work of absorbing interest to old and 
young, and worthy of perusal at every fireside. Its con- 
tents embrace a selection of authentic sketches and anec- 
dotes, portraying the peculiar beauties of a Christian life 
and character. Numerous other incidents and reflections 
on various subjects also supply a fund of useful thought. 
Royal octavo, 350 pages, extra cloth binding. 





Price, Gilt edges, $1.50 
Price, Plain “ ‘i a . ‘ 1,25 
If by mail, 17 cents extra. 

FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILA. 


MEETING 


—— 


COMMEMORATION OF THE 80TH BIRTHDAY 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


AT FRIENDS’ MEETING - HOUSE, GIRARD 
AVE. and 17TH ST., PHILAD’A, 
TWELFTH MoO. 17th, 1887, at 7.30 P. M. 


It is proposed to have a Sketch of the Poet’s life, by Prof. Wm, 
P. Holcomb; an Essay upon his Poetry, by Howard M. Jenkins; 
Readings from his Works, by Elizabeth Powell Bond, Prof. W. 
W. Birdsall, and Esther J. Trimble-Lippincott; with an oppor- 
tunity for brief addresses upon the occasion, by any of those 
resent. 
* A letter, representing the meeting's feeling of sympathy and 
congratulation will be offered, and, if approved, forwarded to 
our venerable and beloved Friend. 
Friends and others interested are invited. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER, 
HOWARD M., JENKINS, 





\ Committee. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 











No. 908 ARCH STREET, |) KQN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 








FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrosued. so” 








JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


CAPITAL PAID UP, 
SURPLUS 
RESERVE LIABILITY, 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 


w 8. ne wees encmmaniins 


$1 000,000.00. 
100,000,00. 
1,000,000.00. 


$2,100,000.00. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


8. ROBINSON COALE, 
JAMES SLEICHER, 


CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUST 
RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 


CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, andemost productive Early Blackberry, 314 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach, Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Howarp M. JenKrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRraH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H. Feirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel S, Ash 
Philadelphia; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia ; Alfred 
Paschall, Doylestown, Pa. 


E. H. AUSTIN, 
A. D. R. CRAWFORD, } Manag 
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Amos Hine ORN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains, 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
QUEEN, &60. 924 Cuestnurst 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 
A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving acare- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 0 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. [Sth and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


L. & R- L. TYSON, 
No. 242 SOUTH ELEVEN1H STREET. 





Staple Trimmings, Hosiery and Under Wear, Grenadine Silk, 
and cotton Blonds, best yarns, zephyrs, Wash Embroidery, and 
knitting silks, Knitting, plain sewing and quilting done, Plaip 
caps made to order, Best Wool and Cotton Waddings. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienitfic, and 
Literary. 
Asoa Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 


Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS » ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 

English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(PHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 








Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
niles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$% to $45. For further information address, 7 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Pri cipal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CryTH1A G. B SLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 








NEW YORK, FirtH MontTH 20TH, 1887. 
FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,” ‘Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends ; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 
The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 
Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with JaMEs FouLKE, Librarian, or with 
: GEO & ——. ‘ne 
L F ks 
tinea ERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Cor. ast 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 


> me WELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE AND POL= 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
IN USE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila, 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MorTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OF pIcES ° { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





wos WM. HEACOCK, ee 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of . 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
It is believed that unu- 


house-furnishing purposes. 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest im the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Memoranda for those who will aid in Sending 
in Subscriptions. 


Rates for the Year 1888. 
Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 
&Note the change in last item from previous years. 


“No Agents.” 

We recognize no one as our “‘ Agent”’ with thesingle exception 
of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadel 
phia. Those Friends whoget up Clubs for the paper must 
be regarded as the agents of those subscribing through 
them. When money reaches our hands we receipt for it our 
selves, and no one, (except F. B. A., as above), is author- 
ized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 


a. It is, of course, our desire to get new subscribers, and re- 
tain old ones. Unless Clubs help to do one or both of these 
things, they do not aid the paper. We therefore hope to 
have in them (in the $2.00 Clubs, especially) some new ones. 
This is difficult, of course, in some localities, and in such 
we will not exact, though we desire it. 

b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, instalments. We can wait till the per- 
son getting up the club is ready with the money, but we 
cannot accept single names and money, (unless for new 
subscribers), at intervals through the year,on Club ac- 
count. 


Subscribers’ Names. 

When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new”’ 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as 
the paper has been coming to ;—if for any reason the 
name is changed, please call our attention to this fact. 

Discontinuances. 


We do not discontinue a paper, (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment), without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wihing to “‘ stop’’ must so notify us. 


Kk? UCATIONAL COMMITTEES AND 
4 TEACHERS 


are cordially invited to call at 


EDUCATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


1125 ARCH STREET, 
And examine the publications of 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


You will find it a pleasant place to spend a portion of you 
leisure time. 
JOHN A. M. PASSMORE. 


ENTLEMAN, thirty-six, wants position as 

Buyer or Manager; all branches dry goods; 

very highest reference. Friends in England and 
largest establishments in New York. Address 

C. T. K., Box 2016, New York, City, N. Y. 


ATEWLIN & OLIVER, OLD GOLD Bovuear. 


GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINDs oF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRST LIEN 


7 per cent. farm mortgages for sale. I personally exmine the 
securities. Correspondence solicited. Address 
WALTER DARLINGTON, ConcorpDI4, KANSAS. 


a 
FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A daily Calendar makes a most fitting and appro: 
It is a daily reminder of the giver, ihateaens The —— 
Moreover, while elegant and useful, it is inexpensive 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a handsome design 9x12 ine 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home 
tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with hel ful 
—— from Friends’ writings. Price 50 cents: 12% 
.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. — 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING Housg, S. W. Cor. 6th and ARcu, 


and a 





——__ 


S WARTHMORE. For Rent Furnished, a pleasant 


12-room Queen Anne Cottage adjoining college with One 
acre of ground, young fruit, excellent water, with al) modern 
improvements. Will rent cheap to desirable tanant. Address 
Or Magill & Williams, DAVID SCARMELL, 
30 North 7th St. 814 arch Street, 


PLAIN ano FASHIONABLE 


MERCHANT TAILORING. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


109 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 





O K-KEEPER, (D. E.) A FRIEND, WEL 
recommended, wants engagement in Philadelphia. 
Address G. M., “‘ Friends’ Intelligencer’ Office, 


TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, eo. 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 9% 
Market St. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. Ob 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila 


LFHeH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 











MY sztecrion OF PATTERNS 
* 


* * 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, RUvGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN 


LOWELL BRUSSELS 
LOWELL INGRAINS. 33 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA 


M ASSAGE AND SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. 
A. BENTZEL, M. G. D., 3838 Baring St., Phila. Specialty: 
Indigestion, Insomnia. Lady Assistant. Instruction. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CHOOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pre 


grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, member books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and ared> 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mall 
will be promptly filled. ; 





FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH 8% 


Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. 


ANTED.—A Situation as House-keeper, by6 


Friend. Address F. A. M., Logan Station, Phila., cared! 
E. W. Garrett. 
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JUST FOR TO-DAY. 


LORD, for to-morrow and its needs, 
I do not pray ; 

Keep me from stain of sin, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray ; 

Let me be kind in word and deed 
Just for to-day. 


Let me be slow to do my willl— 
Prompt to obey ; 

Help me to sacrifice myself 
Just for to-day. 


Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say ; 

Set Thou a seal upon my lips 
Just for to-day. 


So, for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray; 
But keep me, guide me, hold me, Lord, 
JusT FoR To-Day. 
—Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE PRIMAL TRUTH. 
NOW the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
spirit of God for they are foolishness unto him; and 
he cannot know them, because they are spiritually 


judged (or discerned).—1 Cor. 2: 14. Does not the 
apostle, in thus writing, bear testimony to a great 
philosophic truth? So long as men employed them- 
selves in endeavoring to find out the essence of mat- 
ter, they made little progress in the knowledge of 
physics. School upon school of philosophy followed 
each other, and the ingenuity of men invented many 
systems that were accepted as true for a time and 
then faded into obscurity. But when Bacon intro- 
duced the modern system of investigating the proper- 
ties and modes of manifestation of material sub- 
stances a great advance was made in knowledge. 
And when the observations have been accurate and 
the inferences correct, this knowledge is in destructi- 
ble because it is founded on truth. And is it not so 
in psychology? So long as the metaphysicians en- 
deayored to ascertain what mind is, and where it is 
located in the human body, they made little head- 
way. The only truth ascertained in this way, was 
that there must exist a healthy action of certain parts 

of the body before the manifestations of mind can 
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take place. But when these manifestations were 
studied, and properly arranged and classified, a body 
of useful information was acquired. 

But as to the essence of mind, the metaphysician 
is as much in the dark as the scientist is as to the 
essence of matter. We know the one has extension, 
etc., while the other perceives, thinks, and reasons, 
and this is all, from the nature of the case, we can 
ever know, except by inference. Now when a man 
attempts to apply the same mode of reasoning to a 
thing with which he can only become acquainted 
through impressions made upon his senses, that he 
would to another thing, the knowledge of which is 
obtained through consciousness, he will become vis- 
iouary, and is sure to be led astray. Or if he turns 
materialist, and endeavors to account for mental 
phenomena as he would for the visible properties of 
material things, he will draw wrong deductions. 

Now in this age of inquiry when intelligent men like 
Ingersoll deny the existence of Deity, or regard the 
evidence as insufficient to establish the fact, is it not 
incumbent on Christians, having the welfare of their 
fellows at heart, to be engaged in some more impor- 
tant work than disputing about doubtful points in 
theology? If those learned men who wasted so much 
argument in the Andover controversy, about things 
beyond their skill to solve, had sought to dispel the 
doubts that cloud the minds of intelligent men, how 
much better it would have been for .the cause of 
righteousness. For however opinions may differ, 
there is such a thing as truth, and it is important we 
all should know it as it affects the condition of men 
in this world as well as the next. If my brother has 
erred and is laboring under a delusion it will not do 
to say as Cain did: “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” for 
we are bound up in one common destiny. 

Now mankind, in all ages, have held that there is 
a power superior to that of man, and able to control 
his movements. The nature of this power is un- 
knowable to the finite mind, and hence different 
people clothe it in color such as their own degree of 
intelligence will suggest. But the idea itself is a 
strong evidence of its truth ; for it is of the nature of 
those axioms that are so self-evident that no healthy 
mind denies them. The mere fact of their rejection 
by some does not invalidate the argument: if ninety 
and nine men admit the existence of an object, as a 
house or a tree, and the hundredth man, occupying 
the same point of view, doubts it, we would either 
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question his candor orconclude that his powers of ob- 
observation were defective. Or let him deny that 
the squares on the two legs of a right-angled triangle 
taken together are equal to the square of the hy- 
pothenuse, (a thing he may do by calling in question 
the truth of the definition and axioms of geometry 
on the correctness of the reasoning preceding the 
47th of Euclid), would his denial amount to anything 
in changing our opinion as to the truth of the propo- 
sition? Ifthe convictions of the mass of mankind 
on physical or intellectual subjects are deemed credi- 
ble, why may not spiritual truths be accepted on the 
same testimony? You cannot demonstrate them as 
you would a law of science or a physical fact because 
they are spiritually discerned. As Paul says, ‘‘ the 
grace of God hath appeared to all men, teaching 
them the denying of all ungodliness and the world’s 
lusts they should live soberly and righteously in the 
present world.’”’ Those impressions of duty, of what 
is right to be done or left undone, which are made 
upon the sensitive spirit, do not originate in itself; 
they are not evolved from consciousness, but are 
commands laid upon it by a power exterior to itself. 
They are not any clearer to the gifted and intelligent 
than to the common or uncultured mind, being 
suited to the condition of all. On the contrary we 
frequently find the meek and lowly exhibiting a de- 
gree of spiritual insight that is not seen in the wise 
and prudent. The information obtained in this way 
is not always pleasant to the person, as it ofttimes 
points out a line of action which is at variance with 
one’s wishes and desires. But it is the universal tes- 
timony of all who have heeded its warning voice 
that when’ its behests have been obeyed peace to the 
soul has resulted; and that where they have been 
disregarded, anguish of spirit has followed. As this 
voice is obeyed, light comes into the soul illumina- 
ting the pathway of life; as it is unheeded, darkness 
settles down over the mind until wrong-doing comes 
as natural as the gratifying of an appetite or the in- 
dulgence of a passion. But we must remember that 
it is not every one who does wrong that isfond of the 
wrong for itself. In the spiritual world as in the 
natural, clouds intervene and shut out the light of 
truth. Education and environment influence men 
to a great degree. It is said that fish in the great 
cave of Kentucky have no eyes. Even so a man fixed 
on the dogmas of a church, and unaccustomed to the 
light shed abroad in the soul by the spirit of God, 
may lose his spiritual perceptions and become 
shrouded in darkness. Now if we attempt to dem- 
onstrate the existence of a God, the immortality of 
the soul, or the truth of the Christian religion to such 
a one by the same mode of reasoning we would use 
in proving a fact in natural science or a proposition 
in mathematics we will most likely fail; for the ar- 
guments used would be foolishness unto him, seeing 
the truth of them must be spiritually discerned. 

As love is the most powerful instrument with 
which to reach a human soul, let its condition be 
whatit may, it follows that we must show that we 
have the real interest of the unbeliever at heart be- 
fore we can gain his attention. It isnot by denouncing 
him or by hurling epithets of reproach at him that 
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he is to be won from the error of his ways, If on 
own lives show that we are under the influence of 
this godlike power, we can then invite him to the 
fountain from whence it flows. And as this hag 
found in the lives of our own experience, rather than 
in any teachings we may have received from oth 
it follows that we must refer him to that ind welling 
power from which all good proceeds. 

Happy will it be for him, if, when he gets into thig 
condition, some instrument, sent by ‘the diving 
Father, may prove successful in rekindiimg the dyi 
embers of the spiritual life in him. Then will he} 
born again, and realize that God was in this instr, 
ment, as he was in his beloved son Jesus Christ whey 
reconciling the world to himself. And having begy 
raised to newness of life he will come to know ther 
is a power that will enable him to triumph over death, 
hell, and the grave. W. W. 

Loudoun Co., Va. 

MEMORIAL OF WILLIAM HOLMES, 

Or Goosz CrEEK Montuiy MEetine, Va. 
BELIEVING the subject of this memorial to hay 
been an unusually upright man, we have thought it 
well, as an incentive to the living, to preserve some 
record of his life. 

He was the eldest son of Joseph and Elizabeth 
Holmes. His opportunities of acquiring an education 
were very limited, but having inherited good mental 
endowments, he so improved these as to lay a solid 
foundation for character and usefulness in life, 
the death of his father in 1817 he was left, at the age 
of 24, to care for mother, sister, and brothers; a trast 
he discharged manfully and conscientiously. Before 
the younger brothers had grown to be self-helpful, 
his elder sister came back to her parental home 4: 
widow, with four little boys needing a father’s over 
sight. Forgetting himself in this emergency, the 
uncle became a father to them, and by personal sacri- 
fice enabled them to enter upon active life, with bet 
ter equipment in education than they could othe 
wise have done. 

In 1830 he married Eliza Canby, and soon after 
located on a farm inthe vicinity of Waterford, Vir 
ginia. His mother found a home under his roof wm 
til her decease, which occurred in 1847, and ever had 
shown to her that deference and affectionate interest 
which soothe the loneliness of age and make happy 
the eventide of life. 

In time of sickness and trouble William was found 
to be a true friend and neighbor ; while his Meeting 
had faithful service, in the attendance of his family 
as well as himself, both in the middle of the week 
and on First-days. 

In 1841, within one week, two little daughters wert 
called away by death. This affliction was borm 
meekly by the parents, and keenly as their loss was 
felt, tended evidently to wean their affections from 
the things that perish and fix them upon those that” 
fade not away. 

In the year 1843 the subject of this memoir 
moved from Waterford and settled within the limit 
of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. From this tim 
on he and his wife were frequent companions & 
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Miriam Gover: in her religious visits to distant meet- 
ings, a warm attachment having been formed between 
them and that devoted woman while they resided 
near Waterford, and which ended only with her life, 

In 1847 we find him in the position of an Elder in 
the meeting of his fathers, in which relation he was 
continued to the end, a period of 40 years. 

He possessed good judgment and decision of char- 
acter; considerable intercourse with men had ripened 
his knowledge, and he became a useful man in his 
meeting, as also in secular matters. He was a peace- 
maker between man and man. 

Holding as he did the conviction that African 
slavery was altogether contrary to justice and right, 
it was almost unavoidable that his position in regard 
to this matter should be obnoxious to his slave-hold- 
ing neighbors. The threats made by these against 
him and others who held like opinions fell unheeded 
onhisears. His courage, which was a marked feature 
of his character, was equal to the occasion, and he 
saw, without fear or dismay, the rising of the war 
cloud, believing, as he did, that the end would be the 
lifting of burdens from weary shoulders and letting 
the oppressed go free. 

At the close of the Civil War he found himself, at 
72 years of age,a poor man. If getting the things of 
this world about him in profusion constitutes a man’s 
success in life, he was a failure. But is there not a 
better measure than this? Loss and privation are 
trials of character that only true nobility can endure. 
He bore that test well. He maintained his own self- 
respect, the esteem, confidence, and love of neighbors 
and friends, undiminished under these circumstances, 

The companionship of a gentle and sympathetic 
wife had cheered him amid the joys and sorrows of 
more than forty years. In 1873 she ceased to walk 
the earthly path by his side. Of his three surviving 
children, only his daughter was near. With her he 
continued to make his home. Another severe afflic- 
tion came to him in 1880,in the death of his little 
grand daughter, for whom he cherished atouching af- 
fection. He continued to take an interest in religious 
meetings, though it was evident his powers of mind 
were giving way. The physical man continued active 
ina remarkable degree till near the end. This came 
in the late hours of First month 8th, 1887, when, 
without a struggle or apparent suffering, as one enters 
ona gentle sleep, in the 94th year of his age, he de- 
parted this life. 

On the 11th, at the meeting-house of Friends at 
Goose Creek (Lincoln),a largegathering of Friendsand 
neighbors assembled to pay their last respects to his 
mortal remains,and impressive testimonies were borne 
to the sterling Christian character of the decease. 

Read in and approved by Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting, held 11th of Eighth month, 1887. 


Epwarp J. Smitu, 
Marrtna A. eirenn } Clerks. 


Read in Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, held at Goose 


| Creek, 15th of Eighth month, 1887. Approved and 


directed to be duly forwarded to the Representative 
Committee of our Yearly Meeting. 


Martaa L. SIDWELL 
Hues R. Hotmss, } Clerks. 


Read in and approved by Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held on Lombard street, at the session 
held Eleventh month 5th, 1887. 

Epwarp STaBLER, Jr. 

Anna F, Marruews, | Clerks. 

THE GENERAL INDIAN WORK OF 
FRIENDS. 

[We have received from Levi K. Brown, Secretary, the 
Minutes of the Convention of Delegates of the Seven 
Yearly Meetings of Friends, representing the Society on 
Indian Affairs. We give below nearly the whole.—Eps.] 
AT a meeting of delegates to represent the Seven 
Yearly Meetings of Friends on Indian Affairs, held 
at Lombard Street Meeting-house, Baltimore, First 
day of the Eleventh month, 1887, the following dele- 
gates and Friends were present: 

Philadelphia — Joseph Powell, Daniel Foulke, 
Margaretta Walton, Anna Mary Martin, Mahlon K. 
Paist, Eliza H. Chandler, Hannah G. Thompson, and 
Emmor Roberts. 

New York—Stephen R. Hicks, Aaron M. Powell, 
Phebe C. Wright, Thomas Foulke. 

Baltimore—Thomas H. Matthews, Joseph J. Jan- 
ney, Ellen J. Smith, Elizabeth R. Lafetra, Martha 8. 
Townsend, Levi K. Brown. 

Illinois—Edward Stabler, Jr. 

Genesee, Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meetings were 
not represented, but letters were received from the 
committees on Indian Affairs of each of these ex- 
pressing their continued interest in the welfare of 
the Indians and their willingness to coéperate with 
the other yearly meetings in any right opening that 
may present to benefit these people. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

Levi K. Brown was continued Secretary and 
Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

The Treasurer produced a statement of receipts 
and vouchers for payments since last settlement, 
showing receipts (with balance from last year), 
$473.80, and expenditures, $286.34. This being 
audited by Stephen R. Hicks and Joseph Powell, 
who reported correct. 

The Executive Committee of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting reported that they had, during the past 
year, paid frequent visits to Washington in the in- 
terest of the Indians. They had had interviews with 
members of Congress and heads of departments. 

The land in severalty bill, known as the “ Dawes 
bill,” which provides for the allotment of lands in 
severalty to the Indians (a measure Friends have 
long advocated) with the twenty-five year restriction 
clause, has passed both Houses of Congress and be- 
come alaw. This law, if faithfully and honestly ad- 
ministered, will, we trust, solve the Indian problem, 
and be the means ultimately of elevating the Indian 
to the high plane of American citizenship, 

A special work of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee was to impress upon the Commissioner of Indian 
affairs the importance of providing a matron to reside 
at the Santee Agency, whose especial duty it should 
be to visit the Indian women in their homes and in- 
struct them in the art of housekeeping, etc., also to 
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encourage them in such matters pertaining to their 
sex as will make home pleasant and attractive, and 
elevate them to a higher position in civilization. 

The Commissioner heartily approved of extend- 
ing such aid and encouragement to these people, be- 
lieving it would be productive of great good. At the 
same time expressed his doubts as to the authority 
of the Department to create such a position. 

On considering the subject, the following letter 
was received from him, which fully explains itself; 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
WA8HINGTON, June 7, 1887. 
Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Penna. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of the 2d 
instant, in which you refer to the matter of appointing a 
matron at the Santee Agency for the purpose of visiting 
the Indian women in their homes to instruct them in the 
art of housekeeping, etc., and in reply thereto I have to 
advise you that the communication from the secretaries 
and members of the Executive Committee of the: Society 
of Friends’ Yearly Meeting at Baltimore has also been re- 
ceived and the suggestions therein considered. 

The matron provided for in the Indian Appropriation 
bill is employed at the school, and there is no provision of 
law such as suggested in your letter and that of the Com- 
mittee. There is no doubt such a course might be produc- 
tive of great good, but it is doubtful if the money appro- 
priated for schools could be used for payment for such ser- 
vice, and the meagre appropriation available for the next 
fiscal year would preclude the creation of such a position, 
if it were allowable. It is only by the most rigid economy 
that the schools as now constituted can be carried on, and 
no new position can be created until Congress makes larger 
appropriations for educational purposes. 

Thanking you for your interest in the great work of 
Indian education and civilization, and regretting that your 
good suggestions cannot be carried out, I am very respect- 
fully, 

J.D.C. ATKINs, Commissioner. 

The Executive Committee contemplates urging 
the matter on Congress at its approaching session, 
with the hope of securing an appropriation for such 
an appointment. 

In this important work of looking after the inter- 
ests of the Indians at Washington, the Committee 
sensibly feels the great loss sustained in the death of 
our beloved friend Cyrus Blackburn, who for many 
years has devoted his talents and his time to the 
cause of suffering humanity ; not only the Indian, but 
the colored man and the illiterate white man, were 
alike the objects of his care and concern. He was 
ever ready to proceed to Washington if need be in 
their behalf, and his counsel was always favorably 
received and duly regarded. 

The Secretary produced letters from Friends of 
the Indian Committees of Genesee, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois Yearly Meetings approving the appointment 
of a matron for the Santees, as proposed, at the ex- 
pense of our Society, in case the Department at Wash- 
ington fails to make such appointment. On duecon- 
sideration of the subject and a free expression of sen- 
timent, it was concluded that the Secretary corre- 
spond with Charles Hill, U. S. Indian Agent at Santee 
Agency, as to the propriety of appointing an educated 
Indian woman to that service. If not deemed ad- 


visable to do so, that he ascertain on what terms g 
suitable person could be accommodated at the Agen 
with board, carriage and horse, and an interpreter to 
fill the position and report to the Indian Committesg 
of the several yearly meetings or to a future meeting 
of this body. 

The Secretary also produced a letter from a com, 
mittee appointed by the late Mohonk Conference op 
Indian Affairs, inviting delegates from the Various 
missionary and educational bodies engaged in Indian 
work, to meet at a time and place to be hereafter dey, 
ignated “in order to frame a plan of codperative go, 
tion that may not conflict with one another in the 
field, but tend to one great end, the Americanizi 
civilizing, and Christianizing the aborigines of th 
soil.” 

On consideration, it was deemed at least respectfyl 
to attend such a meeting, and Levi K. Brown ang 
Joseph J. Janney were appointed to that end if way 
should open therefor. 

Then adjourned to meet at the call of the Seg. 
retary. 


Levi K. Brown, Secretary, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

OLD TOWN MEETING IN BALTIMORE. 
ON the 28th of Eleventh month, 1887, we are in the 
city of Baltimore. The day is soft and beautiful 
mild for the season, which is just in the border land’ 
of winter, and it being the first day of the week it 
seems proper that the household shall look towards 
going to meeting as usual. “To day,” says the 
mother, “we hold our first meeting with Old Tow 
Friends. We have had our last at Lombard street,” 

I had often been here before, and had gone fre 
quently to the place of worship with my friends to 
their house on Lombard street, which has now been 
sold to be a place of merchandise and the Lomban 
street congregation is homeless till it constructs itself 
another habitation. 

“Where is Old Town?” inquire the young folks, 
* Old Town,” says the oracle, “ is all that part of Bal 
timore which lies east of Jones Falls and was the 
earliest built portion of Baltimore. 

“More than one hundred years ago,” says the 
oracle, “ the Friends of Patapsco Meeting in Baltimon 
requested their Monthly Meeting at Gunpowder, in 
Baltimore county, to authorize them to locate in Bal 
timore about two or three miles south of theirold 
house,on the Harford road, a new house for publie 
worship. 

“ Being duly authorized, the Patapsco Friends built 
on the eastern border of the settlement of Baltimon 
in that day their new house of worship and estab 
lished their burial ground at what is now the cornet 
of Aisquith and Fayette streets, since which, at‘ Old 
Town Meeting-house’ has been held a regular succe® 
sion of meetings twice a week.” “What isthe dated 
the first Preparative Meeting held in the then new 
Meeting-house?” ask the young people. “The 24 
of the Second month, 1781,” and on that occasion 
David Brown and John Cornthwait were ap 
to attend “ the next Monthly Meeting at Gunpowder 
and report to the next Preparative Meeting.” 

And so we went to Old Town Meeting and in the 
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century-old building we sat in reverent silence this 

ceful tranquil day, and heard the simple ministry 
of Friends, bearing witness to the indwelling word of 
God being able to guide mankind in the ways of truth 
and righteousness, and in the paths of peace. Spot- 
jess cleanliness, order, and simplicity characterize the 
gubstantial house which sheltered the worshippers of 
the Heavenly Father in the olden, as well as the lat- 
ter times. 

Gracious memories cluster round the old house, 
gnd among the worshippers here gathered were many 
ofthe descendents of the first Quaker settlers of Bal- 
tinore. From the old Third Haven Meeting, estab- 
lished two hundred years ago, came many Friends 
geross the bay to join with Baltimore Friends in their 
religious and general fellowship. The names of 
Kemp, Dixon, Bartlett, Moore, Needless and others 
pelong to this time,and are yet represented by 
their descendents, some of whom are present in the 
congregation to-day. 

Identified with the founding of this Old Town 
Meeting was Philip E. Thomas, from Sandy Spring in 
Maryland, who was the first President of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. Up to the end of his long 
and useful life he was an Elder in this meeting, and 
Chairman of the Committee of Indian Affairs of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting. Philip E. Thomas was not 
only the first President of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, but its father and projector. He was one of 


_ the most prominent and well known of the merchants 


of Baltimore. It is pleasant to recall to memory the 
testimony of many yet living who have vivid mem- 
ories of this able and noble man who occupied so con- 
gpicious and so honorable a place in the history of 
his city, and whose influence was given in aid of 
every work of benevolence and of improvement. It 
is well that such Friends as Philip E. Thomas should 
be ever held in memory, for their example is benefi- 
cial to the aspiring youth of our own times. 

From Sandy Spring came at this time to Baltimore 
the Brookes, the Stablers, the Palmers, and others’ 
From West River came the Snowdens, the Cowmans, 
and the Plummers. From Gunpowder came the 
Matthews, the Prices, Scotts, and others who are hon- 
ored by many worthy descendants. From Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, came Townsends and Baileys 
whose descendants are still influential members of 
our communion. 

Another name of note in the early settlement of 
this meeting was that of Ellicott who founded the 
manufacturing village long known as Ellicott’s Mills, 
now Ellicott’s City. On the records of this meeting 
we find the names of the Ellicott brethren associated 
with every philanthropic effort, as well as every ad- 
vantageous business enterprise. They came from 
Backs county, Pa. 

The name of Elisha Tyson is also to be remem- 
bered for his noble and faithful testimony against 
slavery from these benches. Thomas H. Matthews, 
in a centennial address on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of this house, thus characterized 
Elisha Tyson: “ Let all such as loved their kind and 
sought to do them good be held in reverence and 
love. Elisha Tyson was cast in the mould reserved 


for the noblest of our race. To him was given a 
heroic soul in a massive frame, a courage that quailed 
at no danger and swerved at no temptation, yet so 
tempered zeal by kindly wisdom that even those’ 
whose sordid interests the line of duty so often com- 
pelled him to thwart, could scarce find cause of of- 
fense in him. He was the champion of the African 
slave, at a time when to befriend the black man was 
to incur the enmity and scorn of the white. We can 
not here recount the deeds of truest chivalry wrought 
single-handed by this valiant Christian knight in the 
sacred cause of the oppressed, but they were not for- 
gotten by those for whose protection he had so nobly 
extended his hand. It is stated, in a contemporan- 
eous memoir, thatin the vast concourse called out at 
his funeral were many thousands of the colored peo- 
ple of Baltimore, and that the silence which pre-- 
vailed as his mortal body wes committed to the earth 
was broken only by the sobs of the affectionate race. 
weeping for their lost benefactor. An outpouring so 
spontaneous and so significant was perhaps never 
witnessed in Baltimore at any other funeral. In its 
severe simplicity, this last service for the dead em- 
bodied the highest elements of the sublime. Cere- 
monies of a more formal character took place in Phil- 
adelphia on the occasion of Elisha Tyson’s death : 
A large procession marching through the streets more 
than filled a church, where an elaborate eulogy was 
pronounced upon him; but what pomp could com- 
pare with the throng of humble mourners, and what 
eloquence with the tears shed by the poor upon his 
grave.” 

The McKim family were of this congregation, and 
John McKim left by his will a bequest of ten thou- 
sand dollars to found a free school. This was es- 
tablished in 1821 and was kept in the house on these 
grounds, and taught by a member of this meeting. 
The number owning this place as their religious 
home has now dwindled to a small body compared 
to the old host of worshippers which was a strong 
congregation. 

A lofty colonnade of Lombardy poplars which 
once soared above the modest house of worship are 
remembered by some yet living, and the present 
trees that look to-day weather-beaten and enfeebled 
are in a decided decline. I would like 'to see many 
young and hopeful trees planted in this venerated 
ground, in order that the desolate feeling of “ pass 
ing away ” might not oppress the spirit of those who 
come to sitin worship where the venerated fathers 
of the present generation sought to realize spiritual 
communion. 

The noble testimonies of the Society of Friends 
can never die while the truth remains the same to- 
day, yesterday, and forever. 

It is reasonable to desire fervently the continu- 
ance of our simple church, made up of humble con- 
fessors who endeavored to realize truly the kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. And truly if upon the rock 
of Divine revelation the church of God be built will 
it not abide forever? 

Not the antique meeting-house, for this must de- 
cay and pass away in time, but the living stones are 
incorruptible. 
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Will not some Baltimore Friend supplement these 
remarks with more minute memoirs of some of the 
worthies of Old Town? S. R. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 50. 
TWELFTH MONTH 25TH, 1887. 
THE CHEERFUL GIVER. 
GOLDEN TEXT :—‘ God loveth a cheerful giver.”’—2d. Cor. 9:8. 
READ 2d. Cor. 9 ; 1-2, 6-12, Revised Version. 
THE spirit of the gospel of Jesus allows of no self- 
ishness, no avarice. It strikes at the root of all 
hoarding for the sake of possessing. The bounty of 
our Heavenly Father is without limit. He is our 
great exemplar. He gives without stint, yet without 
waste. In the economy of nature the abundance is 
always turned to good account for the generations 
that succeed. They who are the most imbued with 
the Spirit of God see a lesson in this, which, be- 
cause they want to be like him, they are fain to fol- 
low. So the blessed Jesus, who represents to us all 
that is perfect in life and conduct, went about doing 
good, and helping men and women that were in need, 
showing them how to make the most of our Heav- 
enly Father’s good gifts, and teaching to all lessons of 
useful service, for the help and benefit of one another. 

These lessons were essential to the comfort and 
happiness of the whole human family, for then as 
now, there were unfortunate people; people who 
were poor, and sick, and blind, and deformed, and 
insane, and afflicted with all the sorrows and dis- 
tresses that we see around us to-day. But there were 
no hospitals, no asylums, or places for them to go 
and be cared for. They sat by the wayside, begging; 
they stood at the doors of the synagogues and on the 
steps of the Temple, asking alms; and all their mis- 
ery was made public. Those who loved God with all 
their hearts, who listened to and learned of Jesus 
what compassion meant, made it one of the duties of 
all who embraced the religion he promulgated to 
care for and protect and supply the wants of the 
needy and suffering among their brethren who were 
not able to provide sufficient for themselves. John, 
the beloved disciple, writing to the church, queries: 
“But whoso hath the world’s goods, and beholdeth 
his brother (in the church) in need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him, how doth the 
love of God abide in him?” And Paul, writing tothe 
Church at Corinth, appeals to them in the language 
of our lesson, to give cheerfully for the help of the 
needy among themselves, and for the churches estab- 
lished elsewhere. 

This giving of the needful things of our natural 
life helps to keep our hearts tender and open to re- 
ceive fuller measures of the spiritual life, and to 
make our own the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit. 
There are very few who have a sufiiciency for their 
own wants, but what can spare something towards 
the support of those in want. Even little children 


may find pleasure in giving, if they are taught to 
deny their own selfish desires for the sake of doing 
some good thing for othérs. 

WE ARE INSTRUCTED IN THIS LESSON : 


(1.) To be willing to share what we have with 


others less fortunate than ourselves, and to do it ing 
liberal, cheerful spirit. 

(2.) That the church of which we are member 
needs to,be maintained in its secular departments 
the contributions of all who are able to give, ang 
those who are not able to spare a portion of whgt 
they have are to be cared for if they are in want, that 
there be no lack on the part of any. 

(3.) That the spirit of cheerful giving extends 
not alone to temporal things, but applies to the gifts 
and graces of the Holy Spirit; of these it was gai 
by the Master, “Freely ye have received, freely give” 


From the very earliest times the cheerful giver 
has had his meed of praise. In the less civilized 
tribes and nations of the East, where the means of 
subsistence was precarious, from the droughts and 
famines that were of frequent occurrence, the com. 
mon people seem to have shared very freely with 
one another the much or the little as the case might 
be. 

Among the Indian tribes of our own country this 
custom prevails to such an extent as,in some respects 
to be a serious drawback to the younger members of 
the tribes, who are educated, and, having adopted ciy. 
ilized ways of living, try to improve their condition 
and rise above the beggary and want of their fore. 
fathers. 

The observances of birth anniversaries and reli. 
gious festivals have ever been occasions that called 
for gifts. Of the religious festivals that still continue 
to havea hold upon the Christian church Christmas 
is the most popular. The observance of Christmas 
did not originate with the earliest followers of Jesus, 
although, as the name signifies, it was a religious ser 
vice instituted to commemorate the birth of Jesus 
Christ, and this, not because it was the day upon 
which Jesus was born, for that date has not been pre- 
served. The 25th of Twelfth month had beena 
pagan holiday ages before; the Romans, Celts, and 
Germans from the earliest time had celebrated the 
season with great feasts, which lasted from the above 
date to the 6th of First month, and were heid in 
honor of the deities worshipped by those nations. 

When Christianity became the state religion of 
the Roman empire, it was found impossible to break 
up the national customs, and to meet this condition 
and accommodate the new religion to the usages of 
the old, the name of Jesus Christ was substituted for 
that of the pagan god, whom they worshipped, and 
the festivals were continued with many of the usages, 
some of which continue down to the present time, 
The beginning of its observance as a Christian festi- 
val is attributed to Julius, bishop of Rome, A. D, 
337-352. The custom of giving and receiving gifts on 
the day that is thus celebrated may have arisen from 
the story of the birth of Jesus, in which it is related 
that wise men or magi from the east came to Bethle 
hem in search of “the babe who was born to be the 
king of the Jews,” and who by royal right received 
their worship and the costly gifts they had brought 
for him from their distant homes. 

Friends, as well as some other Protestant denom: 
inations declined to accept Christmas as a festival.of 
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the church, the former as we know, counting all days 
ys too holy to be profaned by evil deeds, and too 

jous and important to be spent in idle and 
thoughtless ease. While Christmas is still considered 
by multitudes as a sacred festival, its more general 
observance as a time of social enjoyment gives it 
favor among all classes of people. 


ADDRESS TO THE PRESIDENT ON ARBI- 
TRATION. 


AT the meeting in this city, on Eleventh month 5th, 
to receive the English delegation, resolutions were 
adopted, in favor of arbitration, and Governor Beaver, 
(who was presiding at the meeting), was asked to 
appoint a committee to wait on the President with 
them. Governor Beaver appointed Joshua L. Baily, 
ex-Governor R. E. Pattison, David Scull, Charles H. 
Banes,and John Wanamaker as the committee, and 
gformal report from them has been made, as fol- 
lows : . 
An effort was made by the committee to procure 
gninterview with the President, but it was found in- 
convenient for him to arrange for it at this time ; but 
he sent to the Committee a polite request that any 
suggestions they had to offer should be forwarded to 
him in writing, with the assurance that they would 
receive the same careful consideration he would give 
tothem if presented orally by the Committee. 

The following communication was therefore for- 


warded by the Committee : 


PxaiLapELPuia, November 28, 1887. 
1o the President of the United States: 

In respectfully presenting the resolution herewith, 
and asking your consideration of the request con- 
tained in it, we desire to state that since the date of 
the meeting above referred to there has been much 
evidence in different parts of the country, that the 
overwhelming sentiment of the thoughtful classes is 
strongly in favor of such action as is proposed in the 
resolution. 

The happy working of arbitration in the two cases 
which have already occurred between Great Britain 
and this country has resulted in a widespread con- 
viction that permanent provision should now be 
made by treaty, for a plan whereby a high court of 
arbitration could be created when needed at any 
time, which, in the manner of its selection, would be 
mutually satisfactory and produce confidence in the 
impartiality of its judgment. 

The fact that 233 members of the British Parlia- 
ment have united in a petition to the President and 
Congress of the United States in favor of Interna- 
tional Arbitration may be accepted as evidence that 
there is a widespread interest in the subject among 
the people of that country also, and of their readi- 
ness to respond to any step which may be taken by 
this Government in that direction. And the amica- 
ble relations now existing between the countries 
point to the present time as an auspicious one for the 
effort. 

It seems to be especially suitable that the initia- 
tive step in this noble work should be taken by this 
the voungest of the great nations, but already the 


_ peerof any; and that the United States while lead- 


ing the hopes of the world in the line of popular gov- 
ernment should also take the first step in that path, 
which we may hope shall some day lead the family 
of nations to a longed-for freedom from the burdens 
and miseries of war. 

We are not unmindful that in the effort thus to 
take national action for which there is no precedent, 
some unforseen difficulties may arise, but we firmly 
believe that no obstacles will be encountered strong 
enough to thwart the attainment of an object founded 
upon the intelligent conviction of two such Christian 
Nations, and supported by every consideration of hu- 
mane and economic advantage. 

It is our belief that should success attend the ef-- 
fort now proposed, no act of your administration 
would tend more to ennoble it, and to bring satisfac- 
tion to the people, as well as a happy retrospect to 
yourself, 

Finally, representing, as we believe we do, the 
Christian sentiment of this great nation addressing 
its Chief Executive, we ask your aid in acknowledg- 
ing the claim which rests upon us all, to give practical 
evidence of our belief that He who is the Supreme 
Ruler of Nations is also The Prince of Peace, and en- 
titled to our allegiance. And we beleive that He 
would crown with special blessing such use of your 
great influence as would thus promote His cause of 
“Peace on earth and good will among men.” 

Joshua L. Baily, Robert E. Pattison, John Wana- 
maker, David Scull, Charles H. Banes. 

We cordially concur in the above: 

Philip C. Garrett, James Pollock, B. B. Comegys, 
J.L. Erringer, Joseph G. Ditman, A. K. McClure, J. 
C. Strawbridge, John Field, Isaac H. Clothier, Sam- 
uel R. Shipley, James E. Rhoads, G. B. Roberts, Wis- 
tar Morris, Jos. B. Townsend, George C. Thomas, D. 
M. Fox, Joel J. Baily. 


THe Women’s National Indian Association re- 
cently held its annual meeting in the Washington 
Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., when of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year. 

The Association has been chartered under the 
laws of Pennsylvania, the charter bearing date of 
Second month 26, 1887. Hundreds of regular and 
popular meetings have been held; articles in hun- 
dreds of periodicals have been published on Indian 
‘behalf; many thousands of leaflets and pamphlets 
have been circulated; petitions have been sent to 
Congress, and to the Indian Department of Govern- 
ment on many interests of Indians; $2467.88 have 
been expended for home building among Indians and 
in loans for tools, stock, repairs, etc.; $3700.52 have 
been expended for mission work, and the building of 
two mission houses and a chapel; eleven missions 
among Indians have directly or indirectly been se- 
cured in all, and two more are just opening, since this 
department of work was undertaken. New branches 
of the Association have been organized in nine States 
during the year, making thirty-one now represented 
Twenty-two boxes and barrels of goods have been 
sent to missionaries in various tribes. 


“Tus highest culture is to speak no ill.” 
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SYMPATHY WITH THE SORROWING. 
WHEN the sage of the olden times uttered the 
words, “it is better to go to the house of mourning 
than to go to the house of feasting,” they must have 
fallen on the ears of those who heard them as a 
“hard saying,” and they doubtless have impressed 
many since that day in the same way. But he and 
multitudes since his time must have experienced the 
peace that comes to those who at the call of duty 
cast aside the pleasures of life, good in their time and 
place, to carry comfort to sorrowing hearts across 
whose pathway have fallen griefs almost too heavy 
to he borne. 

The words of Jesus, “ye have the poor always 
with you, and whensoever ye will ye can do them 
good ;” so often quoted to remind us of one class of 
our duties, might be substituted for use as applied to 
the sorrowing, for they, too, are always in our midst. 
Be the cause what it may communities are constantly 
being plunged into mourning by, what seems to our 
shortsighted vision, to be untimely deaths ; and those 
who are the immediate sufferers need so much the 
sympathy and loving care of their fellows to help 
them to dissipate the clouds, by directing them to 
the many rifts through which they may look to the 
blue sky of hope that points to what lies beyond, 
ever keeping in view the nearness and tenderness of 
him who is the true Comforter. It is to this service 
we all need to be called, for in performing it we will 
experience a growth of our better natures. -How 


much of comfort can be carried to the mourner, by, 


gently leading him to see how sorrow has been 
crowned to many a one that has passed through a 
similar trial to his own! Let the mind be drawn 
also to the tender words that some gifted one has 
written for such experiences! The gift of poetry has 
been particularly bestowed to carry sweet solace, like 
astrain of exquisite music to some bleeding heart. 
Of all such writers, perhaps no one so much as our 
own beloved “Quaker Poet,” has been permitted 
through his beautiful and tender utterances, to soothe 
and comfort the sorrowing. Not with any outlook of 
gloom, but with a sweet and touching sadness, such 
as he embodies in “Gone,” and in some parts of 
“Snow Bound,” as well as in many other of his 


poems. Their tender pathos gives expression to g 
feeling which can comfort stricken hearts, 

But it is not alone to the sorrow caused by the 
angel of death, that we would call attention as de. 
serving of our sympathy and love, but also to thoge 
whose lives have been blighted by a woe still deeper, 
being caused by the errors of loved ones. To such 
as these the weight is sometimes so crushing, that no 
human help can remedy, but as in the other case, 
sympathy can assuage the grief. And it is so often 
withheld from those who need it most, the criming] 
ofttimes receiving more of pity than those who 
through him are stricken with disgrace, shrinking 
out of sight to suffer in silence and obscurity. With 
a courage and kindliness born only of the Spirit of 
Christ should such cases be sought out, and restored 
if possible to the warmth and cheer of Christian go. 
ciety. We are well aware how delicate must be the 
touch that dares to tread in a path like this, bat 
when the Father calls, and such calls are sometimes 
permitted to pass by unheeded, if his guidance ig 
sought, there will be a way made upon which the 
tread will be firm and true, and will lead to the com. 
forting of hearts sore, not only from wrong, but for 
want of human sympathy. Shall not then we who 
claim the name of Friend, keep the watch for oppor. 
tunity to aid and comfort the sorrowing, be that sor- 
row from what source it may ? 


EXPRESSING RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
TO one always accustomed to the careful, we might 


almost say the restrained, ways of Friends, in giving 


expression to their spiritual experiences, either 
orally or in print, the fervid personality of other re- 
ligionists, in which there seems to be portrayed an 
actual meeting between the Divine Being and the 
individual, as a man would meet and converse with 
his friend, is hard to be understood, and leads some 
who mingle with us to conclude that the faith we 
hold is based upon conduct and morals, rather than 
upon the knowledge of God which comes to the soul 
through living experience. 

In one of our recent exchanges, we are told that 
“God has given to each one as much ability as he 
saw fit, and the work allotted to each is in propor 
tion to his God-given power. This responsibility 
extends only so far as this ability, and ends there. 
If then he does his best and uses all his powers, God 
is satisfied, and neither asks nor requires more, 
Whether the result of his labor and effort is what 
one desires, whether the good he works for so earn- 
estly and awaits so eagerly, is accomplished or not, 
is not his concern; his business is to act up to the 
limit of his powers, and leave the rest to God.” 

We accept the thought contained in the above, 
but our way of expressing it, would be higher, we 
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think, because it would be more in accordance with 
the thought of the Divine Being, as given by Jesus 
when he declared “ God is a Spirit.” 

How do we receive our ability? Is it not through 
the channel of law, the law that regulates as surely 
the atoms of sentient life as the matter in which it is 
encased—that governs the Spirit in its communion 
with the flesh with the same recuperative love that 
we find displayed in all the efforts of the outward 
world to repair its injuries? 

God is not arbitrary nor capricious. He gives of 
his fullness,—there is no stint for any—the lack is 
on the manward side. If there is not capacity for 
much, all that man can use waits his acceptance. 
The soul is filled according to its ability to receive, 
the right use of this fullness is all for which he is 
asked to give an account, and this is in accordance 
with the testimonies of the Scriptures. Any other 
thought of God in his dealings with his human 
children, and as he stands related to them, makes 
him a being altogether like ourselves. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Tue proposed meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
and vicinity, to mark the occurrence of the eightieth 
birthday of John G. Whittier has been arranged to be 


held on the evening of Seventh-day of this week, 


(i7th instant), at 7.30 o’clock, at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, 17th street and Girard Avenue. The meeting 
will be in charge of a committee representing those 
who have interested themselves in the matter, and 
there will be a sketch of the poet’s life, an essay on 
his poetry, readings from his works, etc. Those in 
sympathy with the occasion are cordially invited to 
attend. 


* * * 


Some difference of opinion is indicated, even 
among Friends, as to the desirability of an agreement 
between this country and England to submit every 
disputed question to arbitration in future. We do not 
understand that any one questions the great duty of 
preserving peace between nations, or the efficacy in 
that behalf of just dealing in all international affairs; 
but, as it appears, doubt is expressed in some quarters 
ss to the value of a “treaty” on the subject, which 
might restrict the independent action of the United 
States. ; 

* * * 

A Memorr of Pliny Earle Chase, read before the 
American Philosophical Society, on the 21st of Tenth 
month last, by Philip C. Garrett, has been printed 
in the Proceedings of that Society, and also sepa- 
rately asa pamphlet. It presents, besides a sketch 
of his life, a careful summary of his educational and 
wientific work. It says of him: “He had a singu- 
larly versatile mind, and a comprehensive and richly 
furnished memory. His writings included a wide 
Tange of subjects, upon each of which he displayed 
much erudition, and they were full of suggestiveness. 
Itis seldom that a like capacity is found in one mind, 
both as a linguist and asa mathematician. He read 
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with the help of dictionaries, and was more or less 

acquainted with one hundred and twenty-three lan- 

guages aud dialects, and claimed thorough acquaint- 

ance with thirty of them.” 
x * * 

WE again call the attention of our readers to the 
monthly publication, Young Friends’ Review, issued at 
Coldstream, Ontario, by S. P. Zavitz, (with other in- 
terested Friends). Its design is to furnish a journal 


for young people, coming in between the places occu- 
pied by Scattered Seeds and the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL. The issue for Twelfth month is No.7 of 
Volume II. The price is fifty cents a year. 


MARRIAGES. 
HOWELL—BRANSON.—On Fifth-day morning, Tenth 
month 13th, 1887, at tle residence of the bride’s parents, 
under the care of Green Plain Monthly Meeting of Friends 
Ralph, son of John and Martha Howell, and Evelyn, 


daughter of Nathan V. and Anna S, Branson, all of Clark 
county, Ohio. 


DEATHS. 
SPENCER.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 9th, Jen- 
nie Middleton, wife of William Spencer, M. D., and daugh- 
ter of Dr. C. S. and Emily L. Middleton. 


IN MEMORIAM: WILLIAM LLOYD? 


ONCE again, in the closing weeks of our First-day 
school, are we called upon to mourn a vacant place 
among our number, a place, alas, that cannot be filled, 
the place of the very founder of our First-day school, 
—William Lloyd. Sosuddenly came the silent mes- 
senger that the blow seemed to fall the more heavily, 
and hearts stood still and tears welled up as from lip 
to lip the sad message ran that he was dead. While 
we are together in a First-day school capacity, with 
his last farewell still fresh in our hearts, the memory 
of the peaceful face still before us as we saw it in its 
last sleep, and the new grave so fresh in our quiet 
little burying ground, it seems fitting that here a liv- 
ing tribute be paid to his memory. r 

While of late we have missed him many times, 
we always had the home-coming to look forward to, 
so that while we missed him it was not with the pain 
that comes now when we know that he is gone from 
among us forever ; that never again will the silence 
of our little meetings be broken by the lips that have 
so often urged us to increasing faithfulness to the 
duty made clear to us. Perhaps in the adult class 
will the loss most keenly be felt, for here had his la- 
bors generally lain. We all remember that while he 
held steadfastly to the meaning of the lesson that 
his light gave him, the gentle respect he had for the 
views of those who did not see just as he did, and 
how much of Christian charity he had for the views 
of others,—the charity which suffereth long, and is 
kind. But not alone in the adult class will this be- 
reavement be felt, for his interest was deep in the 
young people and children that they be taught our 
faith in its beauty and simplicity, divested of the 
clouded mystery and superstition, the ambiguous 


wa penis sie oneness nk cei briana 
1 Read at Makefield, (Bucks Co., Pa.),First-day School, Twelfth | 
month 4. 
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language in which some who profess to teach the 
truth seem to delight in shrouding it. He could not 
wish us to show our sorrow by idly mourning bis 
loss, he would have us bury it deep in our hearts and 
cover it over with tender memories, loving thoughts 
of him, and in our after lives to remember his oft re- 
peated message that true religion was not so much 
what we believed, as what we lived, and to do justly, to 
love mercy and walk humbly are better than creed 
and dogma ; that trying to lead others to better, purer 
lives was truer service to the Master than selfishly 
aiming to secure our own salvation alone. We feel 
that he belonged to us, that he was part of our meet- 
ing and First-day school. One of our scholars said : 
“Tt won’t seem like Makefield meeting now.” We 
have met with an irreparable loss, the meeting’s loss, 
the First-day school’s loss, the loss in the social life 
of our homes, and in this feeling of oneness our 
hearte go out in loving sympathy to those whose loss 
is heavier than ours,—the near and dear ones; the 
wife who for nearly half a century has had this com- 
panionship, and the daughters who will so sadly 
miss the willing helpfulness of father in their homes. 
If love and sympathy in bereavement could make 
the pain leas keen, how would ours soften the sorrow 
to these, to whom the dear Father above alone can 
give the healing. E. 
Dolington, Twelfth month 4. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE STOCKHOLDERS’ 


MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the stockholders of Swarth- 
more College was held at the meeting-house, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, on the 6th instant, at two 
o’clock, p.m. There was about the usual attendance. 

The annual report of the Board of Managers re- 
ferred to the several changes in the Faculty and corps 
of instructors occurring during the year. It spoke of 
the increase in the number of students over the pre- 
vious year, especially in the College classes. There 
now are in these 169 students, an increase of 46 over 
last year. (In the Freshman Class alone there are 
77.) The preparatory department contains 84, mak- 
ing the total of both 253, of which 151 are children 
of Friends, 142 being young men and boys, and 111 
young women and girls. There are now twelve 
schools whose graduates are admitted into the Fresh- 
man class without examination, that at Kennett 
Square having been added to the list. The College 
library now numbers 9,243 bound volumes, of which 
1,057 have been added since the last annual report. 
Of these 420 came from the library of Dillwyn Par- 
rish. The collection is now considerably larger and 
more valuable than that lost by the fire in 1881. 
Friends’ Historical Library now contains 1,070 vol- 
umes, of which 179 have been added since the last 
report. 

The observatory has been furnished with meteor- 
ological instruments, and reports are now made to 
the Weather Bureau of the Franklin Institute. The 
valuable herbarium collected by the late Halliday 


Jackson, of West Chester, Pa., has been secured by a 
friend of the College, and presented to it. There is 
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much need for additional shelves, cases, etc., to prop- 
erly arrange and display the collections in the my. 
seum, and efforts are making to raise by private sub. 
scription, a special fund for the purpose of providing 
these. 

The managers reported that it was desirable that 
the charter of the College should be amended 40 ag 
to increase the amount of the annual income it may 
legally receive from $30,000 to $100,000, and they 
were authorized to apply to the courts, under the 
provisions of the general law, for such an amend. 
ment to the charter. They also reported that the 
source of the College’s supply of water, called Strath. 
haven dam, with three acres of ground, necessary 
for its use, belonged to a private owner, and the Col. 
lege, which now had an option of purchase, should 
use this. Notice was therefore given that at a stock- 
holders’ meeting a stock vote (as required by the 
charter for the purchase and sale of real estate) 
would be taken. 

Notice was also given that at a future stockholder’ 
meeting, a proposition would be voted on to change 
the By-Laws of the corporation,so that hereafter each 
share of stock should count as one vote. (At present 
each stockholder has one vote, without regard to the 
number of shares he may hold.) 

The treasurer, Robert Biddle, made a report in 
detail showing that the receipts for the year were 
$85,805.43, and the expenditures $90,895.41. The re 
port of M. Fisher Longstreth, Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee on Trusts, Endowments, and Scholarships, 
showed total receipts of $64,330.10, with a balance of 
$9,575.61. 

The Managers’ Report at its conclusion, contained 
an endorsement of the proposed “Stock Trust.” 
Some questions concerning this were asked bya 
stockholder, and the subject discussed for a few min- 
utes. President Magill, James V. Watson, and Clem- 
ent M. Biddle approved the Trust plan. Howard M, 
Jenkins pointed out that if a majority of the stock 
were conveyed to the Trust, as it is expected will be 
done, and then the proposition to change the By-Laws 
were adopted, so as to give each share a vote, the 
whole ownership and control of the College would be 
substantially vested in the Trustees, who would bea 
self-perpetuating body, and the remainder of the 
stockholders would have a merely nominal relation- 
ship to the corporation. 

The following officers, reported by a nominating 
committee, were elected: Clerks, George W. Han- 
cock and Fannie A. Willets; Treasurer, Robert Bid- 
dle; Managers for four years, Joseph Wharton, M. 
Fisher Longstreth, Mary Willits, Lydia H. Hall, 
Elizabeth E. Hart, Rachel W. Hillborn, Wilson M. 
Powell, William M. Jackson. 


{From the report of President Magill to the Board of 
Managers we make the following extracts :] 

“ As one means of elevating our standard it is of 
great importance that we should look forward toward 
the early abandonment of our preparatory school. 
All experience has shown that those colleges never 
flourish so well which have immediately connected 
with them preparatory schools. After about the 
same number of years of experience as Swarthmore, 











Vassar College has at length decided that, after the 


resent year, they will admit no students who are 


not prepared to enter the freshman class. I would 
most earnestly urge the board to decide this fall and 
pave the distinct announcement go forth in our next 
- gtalogue, to be sent out in the First month, that in 
thefall of 1889 only two classes of preparatory stu- 
_ dents will be received, and in the fall of 1891 only a 
single class. I believe that our accession of students 
of more mature age and advanced scholarship, in 
gonsequence of this announcement, would more than 
compensate, even in numbers for the loss incurred, 
gnd the ultimate result upon the College could not 
fil to be most favorable. The increasing number of 
our good preparatory schools among Friends, where 
students can be properly fitted for college, makes 
this course much easier now than it would have been 
afew years since. 

“T desire at this point to make also another sug- 
gestion to the board to increase the efficiency of our 
corps of instructors, and place the College in this re- 
spect upon a more secure foundation. It is that 
every effort be made to secure the services of those 
who will be likely to be permanently engaged in the 
work of instruction as their business for life. And 
jn order to obtain such, and encourage them to re- 
main, it is all important that the board should look 
to providing them, at reasonable rates, with comfort- 
ableand attractive homes. It is not desirable that 
these permanent officers, with their young families, 

‘should occupy apartments in the College. Enough 
instructors must reside within the College building 
tosecure the purposes of discipline, but all except 
those necessary for this purpose should, in some way 
be provided with homes of their own. A plan has 
been devised to secure such a result at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and I recently visited that institution and 
made careful inquiry as to their plan and its practi- 
cal operation there. Houses are built by the profes- 
sors upon the College grounds, upon certain condi- 
tions. They belong to the professor as long as he 
holds his office. When he leaves his office he may 
sell his house to his successor, or, failing in that, the 
College takes it at a valuation never to exceed $5,000. 
Ex-President White informed me that the plan had 
worked admirably with them, and that there were 
found to be no disadvantages in the practical appli- 
cation of it. In my judgment their plan is well 
adapted to our needs, and I believe that we should 
find it wholly practicable. It will not fail to be ob- 
served that it would at once increase the capacity of 
the College for students by withdrawing those pro- 
fessors not needed within it for purposes of disci- 
pline, that it would be a means of binding to usa 
body of earnest workers, upon whose labors the very 
life of the College must so largely depend. The 
building up of such a class of homes, upon the desir- 
able sites on our grounds, would also render them 
more attractive and delightful every year, and would 
do much toward realizing, in this respect, the hopes 
for Swarthmore, which I have often heard expressed 
8 enthusiastically by our first President. If any 
doubt this, let them go to Cornell and see the effect 
produced upon their grounds by the twenty-one pro- 
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fessors’ homes, which have been erected there in the 
last few years, and witness, as well, the delightful 
social effect of such a community gathered around 
the College. 


“ That the College may continue to furnish to stu- 
dents the excellent facilities which they here enjoy for 
instruction in so many and varied departments, it is 
absolutely necessary that further means should be 
provided for meeting the current expenses. The edu- 
cational endowment fund has now reached about 
$215,000, and the entire interest of this large sum is 
used in reducing the price of tuition to those whose 
means will not permit them to incur the full expense 
of an education at Swarthmore, and to a large num- 
ber the education is now made free, they paying only 
a moderate sum for their expenses of living. But the 
number needing this aid is so large that the funds at 
the disposal of the endowment committee are not 
sufficient to assist them all. Those thus assisted have 
been, and are likely to be, among our best students, 
and it is very desirable both for the sake of the Col- 
lege and for the sake of those needing the aid and so 
likely to profit by it, that our resources should, in 
some way, be largely increased. The most efficient 
means to this end would be the speedy endowment 
of some of our leading professors’ chairs. Appeals 
have been made upon this subject, in a general way, 
in every report for many years. 

“The time has now come for action. During the 
past few months a large number of conditional sub- 
scription papers have been circulated, among the 
Alumni and other friends of the College, on which the 
subscribers agree to give certain sums, which they 
name, when the whole amount subscribed reaches 
$40,000. It is hoped that the sum required may be 
thus pledged conditionally within the present college 
year. This wouldadd practically $2,000 to our annual 
income, and would be a very good beginning and an 
earnest of more liberal aid yet to come, we trust, from 
those of large means who are looking forward to a 
generous endowment of our College.” 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THIS was held at Little Britain, Lancaster county, 
Pa., the 2d of Twelfth month. This meeting was not 
so large as on some former occasions when held here. 
There were no ministers from abroad with us, but it 
was thought we had a good and favored meeting. 
There was irregularity in assembling owing to the 
distance many had to come these short days. After 
a time of silence, our friend Elim Kinsey,appeared 
in testimony, which was no doubt acceptable to all 
present, He spoke of the ancient custom of speak- 
ing and writing in parables by the people of the 
East. We read in Scripture: “ Except ye drink my 
blood and eat my flesh ye have no life in you.” This 
was a hard saying of Jesus, and many ceased to fol- 
low him from that day, his disciples also were un- 
able to understand him. Then he said: “ flesh and 
blood profiteth nothing, my words are spirit and are 
life.’ Hethen alluded to the account in Genesis of 
the Garden of Eden, how Adam while he remained 
in the innocent state, had dominion of and over the 
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beasts of the fields, and was allowed to partake of 
all the trees of the garden, except the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, (“the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die”’), but at length he fell 
from his innocent condition, partaking of the for- 
bidden fruit,as many do, by setting up their own 
standard of righteousness, undertaking to do for 
themselves and judge what is right and what is 
wrong. Like the serpent he was to grovel in the 
earth, henceforth, even the ground of his mind was 
accursed, bringing forth evil thoughts and imagina- 
tions, comparable to noxious weeds and evil plants, 
and none could again come into this garden of peace, 
except they pass under the flaming sword, placed to 
guard the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
which sword did penetrate even between bone and 
marrow of the spirit. He next mentioned Noah, who 
was faithful in that dark sinful time, when corruption 
abounded in all besides himself and household. By 
his faithfulness to that which he perceived was right, 
he was enabled to build an ark of safety. Now if we 
are only as faithful to known duty as he was, we too 
can build this ark against all the waves of passion 
that beset us, and lead astray. Our friend said much 
more, bringing out of the treasury things new and 
old. After he took his seat William Way arose with 
the words: “ Man isa three-fold being, physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual.” As we labor for outward 
bread to sustain our physical bodies we must labor 
also for the spiritual wants. We cannot have any of 
the blessings without labor; as the little child is de- 
pendent on its parents, so are we dependent on our 
Heavenly Parent. The child gains strength by con- 
stant effort and finally becomes able to walk, so we 
must strive in a spiritual sense to gain strength, and 
80 become strong with the blessing of our Heavenly 
Father. Much more of like import wassaid. A solemn 
quiet seemed to spread over the meeting after the 
Friends were done speaking, which was precious, and 
left the impress on many minds that it was good for 
us to have been here. J. 


—Friends of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Bedford county, Penn., have nearly completed their 
new meeting-house and school-room at Fishertown, 
and expect to first occupy the same for religious meet- 
ings on the 25th inst. John J. Comell of Mendon, N. 
J., expects to be with us, and perhaps Watson Tom- 
linson and daughter, of Byberry, Pa. Any other 
friends desiring to be with us will be met in Bedford, 
on arrival of the train at 11 o’clock a. m., if notice is 
sent to the undersigned at Fishertown, Bedford Co., 
Pa. HrraM BiackBurn. 


Tue older I grow—and I now stand on the brink 
of eternity—the more comes back to me that sentence 
of the catechism which I learned as a child, and the 
fuller and deeper its meaning becomes, “ What is the 
chief end of man?” “To glorify God, and enjoy him 
forever.” —Carlyle. 





Ir is the advantage that men of slower tempers 
have upon the men of lively parts,—that though they 
do not lead, they will follow well and glean clean.— 
Wm. Penn. 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Frederic A. Hinckley, of Providence, R. I,, dg. 
livered an address at the College upon “ Manhood,” 
on Fifth-day evening, the 8th instant. It was such 
an address as all young men should hear, and they 
could not fail to have higher ideals of life, its dition, 
and its responsibilities. He made the crowning quali. 
ties of true manhood to be “ gentieness” in the true 
sense,—“ refinement,” “ womanliness.” It was a mogt 
fitting sequel to his admirable address upon “ Wo. 
manhood ” given here last year. 

—At the last meeting of the Board of Managers, 
the Degree of Sc. D., was conferred upon Susan J, 
Cunningham, Professor of Mathematics. It was, 
just tribute to her high scholarship in her chosen de. 
partment, and her long and laborious services for the 
College. The degree was conferred after strong ree. 
ommendations from those under whom she had 
studied in this country, Professors in Williams Col. 
lege, and in Princeton and Harvard Universities, 

—At the same meeting of the Board, Dr. Charles 
S. Dolley was made a member of the Faculty. 





S——————E 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
CHANGES OF DISCIPLINE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

IT was with a great deal of interest that I mal the 
article, in last week’s INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, on 
the subject of “ Altering the Discipline” of our Re- 
ligious Society ; and in the main I agree with the au 
thor of that paper; and I feel like emphasizing our 
friend’s sentiments, by adding my mite in protest 
against the general revision of our Discipline. 

As the cause of Truth progresses, that which ap 
peared to the early followers of Christ as harmless, 
is sometimes revealed unto their successors as sinful; 
and then it becomes necessary, if it can be done in 
unity, to insert a testimony against the same. But 
in the matter of striking out or altering, (except to 
make a testimony stronger), that which the early pil- 
lars of the church felt constrained to make a part of 
the “Discipline,” let us proceed very slowly and 
cautiously. Better by far continue a few “ quaint” 
words, than to fall into an outward, formal changing 
of language. 

It is with a feeling of deep regret that I note the 
efforts of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting to change 
our “Discipline” with reference to our testimony 
against an “ hireling ministry,” substituting therefor 
a “testimony in favor of a Free Gospel Ministry.” 
This seems to me like removing the keystone ofan 
arch and filling up the vacancy with sand. The lan- 
guage is too vague, what isa “ Free Gospel Minis 
try?” Very many salaried clergymen claim to be 
Free Gospel Ministers. I believe that is one part of 
our “ Discipline” that should not be tampered with; 
for it is one of the chief points wherein the “ Society 
of Friends, approaches more nearly the apostoli¢ 
church than does any other denomination.” This tes 
timony was one of the main things which tended to 
build up our Society. The preaching of George For 
and his contemporaries against an hireling ministry 
had a tendency toconvince many of its inconsistency 
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a 
with the Christian religion; and consequently to 
draw off many supporters of the salaried priests. This 
was cause sufficient for Friends to be persecuted and 
jmprisoned upon various pretexts. They bore all 
with meekness ; and shall we now droop this glorious 
panner, and allow it to trail in the dust? If we do, 
then we are not worthy of the trust which has been 
committed to us. If, however, a change must be 
made, let it be to “hired” or “salaried ministry,” 
that the meaning may be preserved. If we change 
the spirit of this testimony then may we look for the 
early dissolution of the Society. 
T. ALGERNON CADWALLADER. 
Haleyville, N. J., Twelfth month 5. 


Bditors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Ir has been a matter of great concern to me to ob- 
gerve how much the “Grand Army ”meetings, which 
are held all over our country, are recognized by 
Friends. I write this, hoping some will give their 
yiews and enlighten those that have the subject at 
heart. I think due respect should befshown to the 
soldiers, but how far can it be carried without creat- 
ing in our boys a desire also to be soldiers? 

Let us not instil in them that “killing people 
makes men great.” ‘ 

A Youne Frienp. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

CONFERENCE AT 15TH AND RACE STS. 
THE first of the Conference of parents, teachers, 
school committees, and others interested, for the sea- 
son of 1887-88 was held in the meeting-house at 15th 
and Race Sts., Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, the 10th 
nst., commencing at half-past ten in the morning, 
Wm. Wade Griscom, clerk of the Educational Com- 
mittee, presiding. Although the weather was very 
inclement, the attendance was large, and a lively in- 
terest was manifested throughout. After the formal 
opening of the exercises, Matilda Garrigues read an 
essay on “‘ What are the best means of securing the 
cooperation of parents and teachers?” prepared by 
Hugh Foulke. This was felt to be an able and ex- 
haustive article on a subject of great interest to all: 
but no attempt will be made to give any synopsis of 
ithere as it will most likely appear in the InTELLI- 
GENCER and JOURNAL, where it is hoped it may find 
many readers. 

Upon the second question, “On what basis should 
promotions be made in graded schools, or pupils be 
received from other schools?” there were two care- 
fully prepared essays, one by Arthur H. Tomlinson, 
of Abington Friends’ School, and the other by Eliza- 
beth E. Hart, of the Girls’ Central School, 15th and 
Race Sts., Phila. The reading of these was followed 
by a lively discussion in which several teachers and 
others participated. The writers and the speakers 
alike were earnestly in favor of depending less and 
less upon examinations as a means of determining 
the qualifications of pupils. While some seemed to 
feel that teachers would naturally shrink from the 
responsibility of deciding the question of the promo- 
tions from their classes, especially if there are no ex- 
amination records to fall back upon in cases of dis- 








satisfaction, still there was a strong sentiment ex- 
pressed that promotions should be made and pupils 
received on evidence of fitness or ability to do the 
required work, and that this question should be de- 
cided by those who have taught them. If pupils 
should be received from lower grades or from other 
schools, upon evidence of fitness furnished by the 
teachers of these lower grades or other scbools, with 
the understanding that the right of approval to ex- 
aminers should be granted in cases of dissatisfaction 
caused by teachers declining to give such certificates, 
and that pupils may be demoted at any time when 
they give evidence of their inability to do satisfacto- 
rily the work undertaken, doubtless, it would. be an 
advantage in many ways to teachers and pupils alike, 
and ultimately lead to a great improvement in all 
our schéols. 

Three essays were read on “ Practical Methods of 
Teaching Reading,” one by Mary E. Butler, of Wil- 
mington Friends’ School, one by Louis B. Ambler, of 
the Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa., and the 
other by Jane P. Rushmore, of London Grove Friends’ 
School, Pa. It isno new thing to say that reading is 
getting the thought from the written or printed 
words, and that when one hears reading he can tell 
whether the reader gets the thought or not. Teach- 
ing reading, then, is teaching children to get and give 
the thought, and they should be led to get and give 
it themselves in a clear, distinct, audible, and pleasant 
tone of voice without the teachers having to read 
first, for them to imitate. The essayists stated how 
they would endeavor to secure these results, enabling 
the children to read with ease to the edification of 
themselves and others; and realizing the great value ~ 
that the habit of reading may be to the young ; they 
explained how they would try to create such a taste 
for good reading that the pernicious literature of the 
day may have no attractions for them. 

It is greatly to be regretted that all these thought- 
ful essays cannot have a much wider hearing than 
they get from a single reading at a Conference. 

Remarks were made on the different subjects by 
Nathaniel Richardson, Wm. W. Birdsall, Geo. L. 
Maris, Isaac T. Johnson, Joseph Shortlidge, Belle 
Shortlidge, Edward H. Magill, Clement M. Biddle, 
and Henry R. Russell. These conferences are un- 
doubtedly both an evidence and a means of growth, 
leading us to get more and more of what Dr. Harris 
calls an “insight ” into the nature of our work, and it 
is therefore very encouraging to find our teachers 
ready and willing to give of their time and strength 
to make them a success. 

The next Conference will probably be held in the 
early part of the Second month. 

H.R. R. 


FAITH and hope 
Will teach me how to bear my lot,— 
To think Almighty Wisdom best, 
To bow my head, and murmur not. 
The chast’ning hand of One above 
Falls heavy, but I kiss the rod ; 
It gives the wound, and I must trust 
Its healing to the self-same God. 

—Eliza Cook. 
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WILLIAM JONES’S VISIT. 

[The Herald of Peace, of London, England, prints the follow- 
ing letter from William Jones, the English Friend who 
has recently been in this country in company with the 
delegation of Members of Parliament. The letter was 
written, of course, some weeks ago.— Eps. } 

“AT the Swarthmore College, near Philadelphia, I 
met a fine, intelligent body of about 250 students, 
young men and young women. The Superintendent, 
E. H. Magill, with Isaac H. Clothier and M. F. Long- 
streth supported me on the platform. 

“T have also had great satisfaction in delivering 
similar lectures at Haverford College, Bryn Mawr 
College (for ladies), and at West Town School. The 
latter is a very fine establishment for boys and girls; 
about as large as Ackworth Schocl, in Yorkshire. I 
found the greatest kindness and acceptance there, 
with pressing invitations to renew my visit. 

“ Among Friends, I have had no more cordial and 
satisfactory welcome than among the ‘ Hicksite’ por- 
tion of the Society. Both at their Meeting at Race 
street, Philadelphia, and in several of their houses, 
the sympathy I have met with, among those dear 
friends has made me feel a very warm interest in 
them. 

“ At Baltimore, I am to addressa public meeting, 
at which Francis T. King is to preside. 

“ After this, I am engaged to take a two days’ 
journey South, to Nashville, Tennessee, to speak at 
the National Convention of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. This is a heavy tax, in more 
ways than one; but I feel it to be an opportunity of 
speaking to the womanhood of a great nation, that 
should not be missed. And asI go charged with a 
message of sympathy from Mrs. Cleveland, the wife of 
the President, there is a promise of success in the 
prospect. i 

“The ministers of Chicago have been so persist- 
ently urgent for another address from me, that I have 
at length acceded to their demand for a meeting, to 
be held after I have been to Nashville. Thence I re- 
turn to Philadelphia, for a public meeting there. 
Boston and New York both, also, lay claim to ad- 
dresses from me; and last, not least, I am to lecture 
at the late Henry Ward Beecher’s ‘Plymouth Church,’ 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., which I expect will be my con- 
cluding engagement on American shores. 

“ This programme will involve hard traveling, but 
when completed, I hope to set my face homeward, 
with a thankful heart and a peaceful feeling in the 
retrospect.” 


I HOLD that Christian grace abounds 

Where charity is seen ; then, when 

We climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 
Of love to mea. 


This I moreover hold, and dare 

Affirm, where’er my rhyme may go ; 

Whatever things be sweet and fair, 
Love makes them so. 


’Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor stubborn fast,’nor stated prayers, 
That makes us saints: we judge the tree 
By what it bears. 
—Alice Cary. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


BESIDE the Merrimack he sung 
His earliest songs, a Quaker boy, 

His father’s mowing fields among, 
With brook and bird to share his joy, 





And where the Powow glides to meet 
The swift rush of the Merrimack, 

His manhood’s voice rang strong and sweet, 
By struggling Freedom echoed back, 


He sang beside thé solemn sea, 

That thrilled through all its vast unrest, 
Until the poet’s land was free, 

To song’s wild war-throb in his breast, 


Among the mountains rose his voice, 
When Peace made beautiful the air ; 
Our souls rose with him to rejoice: 
Our lives looked larger, worthier, there, 


And still he sings, by sea and stream, 
The songs that charm a nation’s heart ; 

We dare not guess how earth will seem 
When his loved footsteps hence depart. 


Still sings he, while the year grows gray, 
From inner warmth no snows can chill, 
Spring breathes through his December lay ; 

His song might waken bird and rill, 


Neither can poet die, nor friend ; 
To Life, forever, both belong ; 

Before his human heart we bend, 
Far nobler than his noblest song. 


Lucy LARCcEM, 
Twelfth month 17, 1887. 


All honor and praise to the right-hearted bard, 

Who was true to the Voice when such service was hard, 

Who himself was so free he dared sing for the slave, 

When to look but a protest in silence was brave. 
—Lowell’s Fable for Orities, 


LABOR. 


PAUSE not to dream of the future before us; 4 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us; 2 
Hark how Creation’s deep musical chorus, ‘a 
Unintermitting, goes up into heaven ! 
Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing, 
Néver the little seed stops in its growing, 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


“Labor is worship!” the robin is singing ; 
“Labor is worship!” the wild bee is ringing; 
Listen! that eloquent whisper up-springing 

Speaks to thy soul from out Nature’s heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod comes the soft-breathing flower; 
From the small insect the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth ; 

Edleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is glory! the flying cloud lightens ; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; ; 
Play the sweet keys wouldst thou keep them in tune, 
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r is rest—from the sorrows that greet us; 
from all petty vexations that meet us; 
from sin-promptings that ever entreat us ; 

Rest from the world-sirens that lead us to ill. 
Work! and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work ! thou shalt ride o’er care’s coming billows ; 
Lie not down wearied ’neath woe’s weeping willow ; 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 


Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round 
thee ; 

Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ; 
[ook on yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 

Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod. 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Iabor !—all labor is noble and holy ; . 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 

—Frances Osgood. 





From the Woman’s Journal. 
THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN. 


[T is better to live fifty vears now than five hundred 
yearsat any previous period. When I was a young 
lady, nothing was provided for girls in the way of 
education ; no high schools were open to them; the 
jdea of a college had not been mooted: women and 
gitls were regarded as intellectually inferior to men 
and boys. A woman did not even own her own 
dothing, and at her husband’s death she could not 
daim even what she had spun and woven with her 


_own hands, if her husband had not willed it to 


All that is changed! one hundred and sixty col- 
leges in the United States now admit women. She 


‘js entering every department of business on an 


quality with man; but this has not been accom- 


plished without herculean work on the part of the 


pioneers of the woman suffrage movement, to whom 
American women owe an incalculable debt of grati- 
tude. Only seven professions were open to women 


in 1840. She was beaten back if she attempted to 


enter anything else. Now, two hundred and ninety 


professions are open to women. Presidents of col- 


'teges, cashiers of banks, journalists, are women. 
_Three-fifths of church members are women. They 


omanize great missionary societies; by their work, 
mise much of the money that supports these socie- 
ties. The women of the Methodist church raise 
$500,000 annually. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand women belong to 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and they 
say that they cannot do what they wish until they 
get suffrage. Before the labor question and the tem- 
perance question are settled, the woman suffrage 
question must be settled, for this question underlies 
both labor and temperance. We have nothing to 
fear from the votes of foreign-born women. We 
need not fear the votes of the bad women. They are 
avery small minority. 

I have visited thirteen State prisons and the 


officers tell me that eight-tenths of the convicts have 


been brought there through strong drink. The temp- 


| tations that assail women do not assail men, and vice 
wna, The temptations of the woman are the ‘jew- 





elry, dry-goods, and upholstery stores. Her tempta- 
tions come through her intense and overwhelming 
love for the beautiful. Men say women ‘do not want 
to vote. The unwillingness of women to vote is 
generally because of the unwillingness of the men of 
their households to have them vote. 

In 1886, there were in the prisons of the United 
States 53,000 men and 5,005 women. The fact is there 
are not many bad women. The bad woman scare is 
a senseless scare. Men and women do not make two 
classes, but one class. If woman does not have logic 
she has something that makes up for that deficiency, 
she has intuition, and one is as likely to come out 
right as the other. 

There is not a question before the people to-day 
that has not a moral basis. Only one-half the people 
—the male half—is working at these problems. Call 
in the other half, the female half, and you have the 
whole of humanity. If men have done grandly, 
what will they not do with women to help them ? 
The whole is better than the half, and thete is the 
argument for women suffrage in a nut-shell. 

Mary A. LiIveRMoRE. 


BABIES’ RIGHTS. 

THE babies have their rights as well as others; and 
their rights ought to be respected. First of all, baby 
has a right to the care and protection of his parents ; 
a right to comfort as well as to mere existence. The 
parents who have brought him into this troublesome 
world are bound to see that it is no more troublesome 
to him than necessity requires. They should see that 
he is properly fed and clothed according to his com- 
fort and well-being, not according to their taste or 
ease, or convenience. For instance, baby has a right 
to warm clothing, even if his neck and arms are 
prettier uncovered. He has a right to fresh air, even 
if it is troublesome to-take him out. He has a right 
to the food nature provides for him, unless this 
proves injurious to his health or to that of his 
mother. He has a right to undisturbed sleep and to 
amusement, and if he cries for any of these things 
he has a right to cry. 

Baby also, has a right to education, physical, 
moral, and mental. He should be taught self-reliance 
and how to shun danger. It is easy to teach a child 
able to creep to keep away from the stove, he very 
quickly learns to interpret the “no-no,” and will 
usually mind. A child almost constantly in his 
nurse’s arms is very slow to learn to stand or walk, or 
care for himself. Some children at three or four are 
not trusted near a flight of stairs, while other babes 
of a year will goup and down without harm, for they 
can be taught todo it safely. A baby who kept her 
mother in terror by creeping to the head of the stairs 
with an apparent desire to go down head first, was 
taught to turn around and slide herself down from 
step to step, and in ashort time she could go upand 
down as easily and safely as any one. 

Children are often hindered in progress by want 
of self-control in those about them; for courage or 
cowardice may be taught by*example. If a mother 
shows nervous dread of ‘danger when her baby 
essays to walk alone, the fear is quickly communica- 
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ted to the child, and he gives up theattempt. A child 
naturally fearless will often by example become as 
nervous and hysterical as the women about him. It 
is an obvious fact that children are actually taught to 
cry over a trifling bump or slight misadventure, by 
the excessive sympathy expressed. Children crave, 
and should have sympathy, but it should be wisely 
given. 

And baby should be taught good habits. This can 
be doneat a very early age. It requires an even 
temper, and great patience on the part of the mother, 
but she is more than repaid by the result, and the ad- 
vantage is great to the child as well as to the parent. 
—Rhet Kunze, in Good. Housekeeping. 


WHAT IS TOO MUCH? 


PERHAPS few tasks are harder than that of fixing 
and preserving limits. Many persons, active and en- 
ergetic in themselves, are afflicted with a species of 
inertia. They do not know how tostop. Started in 
one diréction, and in pursuit of one object, they con- 
tinue to move on in the same way, long after the ob- 
ject is gained and its benefits concluded. Possessing 
the industry and assiduity which enable them to 
persevere in one beaten path, they lack the judgment 
or discretion or self-control, which would lead them 
to halt or to turn, when such pause or change is 
needful. 

Doubtless it is difficult to find the exact limits at 
which to stop in any undertaking. For example, in 
the acquisition of money if it is right to earn a com- 
fortable livelihood -it is right to increase those com- 
forts, and, as they gradually verge into luxuries, 
where shall the bounds be set? If it is held wise to 
lay by something for a rainy day,.who shall decide 
how much to lay by, or where accumulation should 
stop? If it is right so to exercise talent or thought as 
to influence our fellow-men, who shall say how far 
that influence should extend, or at what point it 
ceases to be a blessing? We rightly admire the de- 
votion of the artist to his art, of the scientist to his 
researches, of the physician to his patients, of the 
teacher to her class, of the mother to her family— 
how far should such devotion lead them, and where 
does it become excessive? Learning is an excellent 
thing—can there be too much of it? Society is bene- 
ficial, pleasure is a good ; at what point do they cease 
to be so? Admitting the difficulty of answering such 
questions, it is yet very important that each one 
should at least attempt their solution in his own 
special case. Excess in anything, however good in 
itself, may end in evil, and it is quite as necessary to 
guard against the inertia of continued motion as 
against the inertia of continued rest. 

Certainly no definite rules can be laid down in 
this matter; nor can any one person legislate for 
another. But as a general test, it is fair to say that 
no one pursuit, however valuable in itself, should 
completely engross the manhood or the womanhood 
of any individual, Where it so exhausts the strength 
or the powers as to leave but a poor, ineffective rem- 
nant for other things, it is time to pause and to ab- 
stain. The man should always be superior to his 
work ; it should exist for him, not he for it. It is an 


; === 
important factor in his life, but it is not the Whole of 


it. Yet there are persons willing to absorb the 

selves so utterly in some one thing that they are oat 
nigh powerless in other directions. The busin : 
which they rightly take up as a means to cali 
valuable ends becomes at length an end in itself. ny 
Philad’a. Ledger. 7 


THE INNER LIFE. 


THERE is more in silent Christian experience than 
most of those who bear the Christian name realize 
The bustling, noisy world around us, in which e 
much is made of enterprise and activity gives a like 
phase to the religious life of the day. It is ever some. 
thing to be said or done, instead of an abiding in 
Christ and welcoming his words as an abiding pringi. 
ple in us. Hence there is much of chafing and strug. 
gling in the Christian life that fails of object. It ig 
chiefly of the invisible we bring into this life that 
makes it valuable. The silent time enjoined upon 
the student of Wellesley every morning and evening, 
is based upon a right view of life, and is a guard 
against that which is superficial in the religious ex. 
perience. What in these days is expecially needed 
is Christ dwelling in the heart by his Spirit, lighting 
up the darkness of earth’s trials, and filling the soul 
with true peace and joy. 
“ As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 
Pervades it with a fragrance not its own, 
So when thou dwellest in a mortal suol, 
All heaven’s own sweetness seems around it thrown,” 


—Ex, 


THE LAST RECORD. 

Josiah Quincy, formerly President of Harvard Col- 
lege, lived to be ninety-two years of age. He had 
kept a journal for many years. He was accustomed 
to sit in the morning in a large chair with a broad 
arm to it, which served as a desk, upon which he 
wrote his diary. Ou July Ist, 1864, he sat down in 
his chair as usual. His daugbter brought his Jour- 
nal. He at first declined to undertake his wonted 
task, but his daughter urged him not to abandon it, 
He took the book and wrote the first verse of that 
grateful hymn of Addison: 

“When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported by the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise.” 

The weary head dropped upon the bosom. The 
Volume was ended. The aged pilgrim’s course was 
finished.—Exchange. 


THERE never was a child of earth for whom some 
man or woman had not a ray of hope, nor was there 
ever a stone placed over the remains of one of whom 
some good could not be spoken. All, all have a hope 
which points, either direct or trembling, to the polar 
star of heaven; and I am glad it is thus,—glad that 
men’s hearts are so much better than their creeds. 
And so far as this world is concerned, we all hope, 
that some good will follow every act of our lives ; and, 
when baffled in one enterprise, we rise from the con- 
flict with fresh courage, we “ hope on, hope ever.”— 
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A USEFUL TABLE. 


THE length of time required to develop a contagious 
disease after exposure is a disputed question, and 
Babyhood has again done mothers an excellent ser- 
vice by issuing the following table. It says: 

“The variation in the period of incubation may 
be due to the nature of the epidemic or to the sus- 
ceptibility of the patient. In most cases the sooner 
the disease is developed after exposure the severer 
will be the type of the attack : 

“Scarlet fever, 12 hours to 7 days. 

“ Measles, 9 to 12 days. 

“Small-pox, 12 to 14 days. 

“ Chicken-pox, 8 to 17 days. 

“ Diphtheria, 2 to 8 days. 

“ Whooping-cough, 4 to 14 days. 

“Mumps, 8 to 22 days. 

“Tf a child passes the longest time here stated, it 
will, with very few exceptions, escape the disease.” 


Sine the bridal of nations! with chorals of love 

Sing out the war-vulture and sing in the dove, 

Till the hearts of the people keep time in accord, 

And the voice of the world is the voice of the Lord! 
—A Christmas Carmen. 


WE are apt to believe what is pleasant, rather 
than what is true— Wm. Penn. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
—Already this winter several boys in different parts of 


the country have had their tongues frozen to iron pipes. 
At Griffin, Ga., the other day a lad who was thus unfor- 
tunate, badly lacerated his tongue in a struggle to free him- 
self.— Phila. Ledger. 

—The classification of the fishes found in the Sea of 
Galilee has led to the strange discovery that these fishes do 
not belong to the Mediterranean system, but are peculiar, 
and belong to the fish system of the great inland lakes of 
Africa—Tanganyika, Nyassa, and the neighboring waters. 

—During a hailstorm at Mors, in Denmark, a few days 
ago, @ flash of forked lightning—-the only one occurring— 
struck a farm, and, having demolished the chimney-stack 
and made a wreck of the loft, descended into the living 
rooms on the ground floor below. Here its career appears 
to have been most extraordinary; all the plaster around 
doors and windows having been torn down and the bed 
curtains in the bed rooms rent to pieces. An old Dutch 
clock was smashed into atoms, but a canary and cage hang- 
ing a few inches from it were quite uninjured. The light- 
ning also broke sixty windows and all the mirrors in the 
house. On leaving the rooms it passed clean through the 
door into the yard, where it killed a cat, two fowls, and a 
pig, and then buried itself in the earth. In one of the 
rooms were two women, both of whom were struck to the 
ground, but neither was injured.— Nature. 

—Forty-six women are engaged in the actual practice 
oflaw. They are distributed as follows: Iowa,3; Mis- 
souri, 2; Michigan, 6; Utah Territory, 1; District of Co 
lumbia, 3; Maine, 1; Ohio, 4; Illinois, 7; Wisconsin, 5; 
Indiana, 2; Kansas, 3; Minnesota, 1 (from Iowa); Califor- 
nia, 3; Connecticut, 1; Massachusetts, 1; Nebraska, 1; 
Washington Territory, 1; Pennsylvania, 1. 

—In the year 1882-83 there was expended for educa- 
tional purposes upward of $76,000,000. The amount paid 
for;patent medicines annually in this country is about 


$22,000,000, and between five and eight millions are paid 
annually to newspapers for advertisingthem. In England, 
the tax alone on patent medicine amounts to $600,000 an- 
nually. 

—A gentleman writing from Bavispe, Mexico, the scene 
of the recent earthquakes, says the entire town has been 
destroyed and many persons killed. The provisions and 
supplies provided by the State and from private sources are 
exhausted and the entire vicinity is destitute of provisions 
and clothing, and unless aid is furnished soon they may 
starve. 

—At a meeting of the Council of the American Copy- 
right League, held last week, it was announced that the net 
proceeds of the authors’ readings were over $4,000. Reso- 
lutions of thanks tor the services of Mr. Lowell and the 
other participants in the exercises were passed. The Coun- 
cil also passed a resolution declaring the recent proposition 
for a stamp system of copyright unwise, impracticable, and 
a virtual surrender of the author’s rights. 

—The Greek word for “ bow ” is tozon. The poison in 
which the arrows were dipped was called tozicon. This 
poison made men stagger and die. Hence our word intoz- 
tcate. The phrase, “ intoxicating liquors,” is very expres- 
sive in the light of derivation. Alcohol also has no flatter- 
ing origin. It is from the Arabic al-cohl, the fine powder of 
antimony, a very poisonous metal. 

--With the aid of science, even the Desert of Sahara is 
becoming inhabitable, and colonization is encouraged. 
The Lower Sahara is an immense basin of artesian waters ; 
and the French are forming fresh oases with skill and suc- 
cess, so that the number of cultivated tracts is increasing 
rapidly. After a period of thirty years, forty-three oases 
have thirteen thousand inhabitants, one hundred and 
twenty thousand trees between one and seven years old, 
and one hundred thousand fruit trees. 


—Benjamin Rush Plumly, one of the early Abolition- 
ists, died at Galveston, Texas, on the 9th of this month, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. In his younger days 
he was an associate of William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, and Lucretia Mott, and took prominent part in 
the first agitation against slavery. He was a native of Phil- 
adelphia, and was descended from one of its oldest Quaker 
families.—Ezchange. ; 

—On the morning of the 9th inst., the third annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association was held 
in the hall of the College of Physicians, at Thirteenth and 
Locust streets, Philadelphia. Professor J.T. Rothrock pre- 
sided. The annual report showed the organization to be 
in a flourishing condition. Addresses were made by Ber- 
nard E. Fernow, Chief of Forestry Division, Washington, 
D. C.; Graceanna Lewis, of Media, and Professor Rothrock. 
The changes in the By-Laws of the association that had 
been favorably reported upon by the council were post- 
poned, and they will be made thesubject of a special meet- 
ing. Steps are being taken to introduce into Congress a 
bill for the protection and administration of the forests on 
the public domain. 

—The Indian Helper, (of Carlisle Indian School), of 
Twelfth month 10th, says: ‘‘ Margaretta Walton, clerk of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Women Friends; 
Martha S, Townsend, daughter of the late Samuel Town- 
send, of Baltimore, for whom our printing-office foreman 
was named when he first entered school years ago at the 
Pawnee Agency, Nebraska, Mr. and Mrs, Koser, and Mrs. 
Griest and daughter, who for several years were workers 
among the Otoe Indians, with others in company, called at 
our school on the 5th inst., and were much pleased and in- 
terested in all they saw.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue Fishery Commissioners, at Washington, held an- 
other meeting on the 10th instant, and adjourned to the 
4th of next month. Joseph Chamberlain will leave Wash- 
ington on the 19th instant for Ottawa, where he will spend 
the holidays with the Governor General. The Commis- 
sioners have been unable to reach any agreement, and a 
Washington dispatch says it is known that Mr. Chamberlain 
will not consent to any proposition likely to be accepted by 
the Senate. 

In the U.S. Senate, on the 12th inst.. Senator Eustis, of 
Louisiana, introduced a bill which provides for a joint 
celebration at the National Capital in 1889 by the American 
republics, in honor of the Centennial of the Constitution 
of the parent republic the United States. It appropriates 
$300,000 to defray the expenses. 

In the lobby of the Chamber of Deputies, at Versailles, 
(France), on the 12th inst.,a man named Aubertin shot 
Jules Ferry, one of the most prominent of the French 
statesmen, and a candidate, at the recent election, for 
President. The shots did no very serious injury to the 
assailed, but great excitement was caused. Aubertin 
appears to be partially insane. 

CHARLES A. Derry, of Wolverhampton, England, who 
had been invited by the membership of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, to be the successor of Henry Ward Beecher, has 
declined the “ call.” 

In an address in New York city, on the 11th inst., Sen- 
ator Colquitt, of Georgia, declared that prohibition was not 
dead in Georgia despite its recent defeat in Atlanta, and he 
was equally sure there would be nocompromise in his State. 

Reports of earthquake disturbances along the Pacific 
slope of Mexico have recently been received from Nogales, 
Arizona Territory. On the morning of the 8th inst., shocks, 
varying from one to two minutes’ duration, were felt at 
San Blas and Tepic, Sinaloa. At Mazatlan a rumbling noise 
was followed by aslight shock. Throughout the State of 
Sonora, at nearly every point shocks were felt. 

A FIRE in Chicago on the evening of the 13th, destroyed 
the wholesale boot and shoe store of Phelps, Dodge & Pal- 


mer, at Adams street and Fifth avenue. The loss on the 
building is estimated $100,000, and on the stock at cver 


$500,000. 





NOTICES. 


*,.* Funds and merchandise intended especially ¢ 
Martha Schofield, Aiken, S. C., should be sent to Samuel § 
Ash, No. 1027 Market street ; and funds and merchandj 
intended for Abby D. Munroe, Mt. Pleasant, S. G, should 
be sent to H. M. Laing, 30 N. Third street, Philadelphia, 


*,.* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month will 
follows: 
22. Fishing Creek, Half-Year’s Meeting. 


occur ag 


«*» Henry T. Child expects to attend Friends’ meetip 
at Schuylkill, (near Phecenixvill), on First-day morning 
the 18th inst.,and give an illustrated lecture on Ten. 
perance, in the afternoon at 2.30 o’clock. 


«*s There will be a Temperance Conference held gt 
Trenton, 12th month 18th, at 2.30 p. m., under the care of 
the Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Commit. 
tee. All are cordiaily invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH A. ROGERs, Clerk, 


«*, A Conference appointed by Haddonfield Quarterly 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee will be held in Friendy 
meeting-house, Moorestown, on First-day, 12th month 18th 
1887, at 2.30 o’clock p.m. All are cordially invited. ; 

JOHN M. Lippincorr, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torengy 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will als 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER axp 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-daymorning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform usof 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


' article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 








RAKING | 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 


wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and | Containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Briggs, 


cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyaL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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403 Chestnut St. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions 


Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in technical knowledge 
qualifying them for the transaction of business »nd the proper 
management of business affairs 

Business men, merchants, and farmers who have had doubts 
as to whether a practical business education could be obtained 
outside of the counting room have been surprised at the tho! 
practical manner in which their sons and daughters have 
qualified for business engagements at PEIRCE COLLEGE, and am 
now among its warmest friends. 

Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 

Call or write for Circular and Commencement proce 
an . 
Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 


Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, Dean. 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. 
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Ea MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


aHTAL SreeeaEeD, $2,000,000. 
pAID IN 


1,000,000. 
DEBENTURES 


per _cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
Bes batt astern Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
Ioan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
gain an Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
pake them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
OFFICES: 


K, 208 Broadwa PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th & Chestnut. 
ay ON, 28 Court Street. ™ LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


.F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
ROOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


: A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 





Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia. 
° CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


QUEEN s,C’'0.924 Siiaba, 
&LU. PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIG & 
o SCIENTIFIC 


APPARATUS OF EVERY 


ee DESCRIPTION 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE CHEMICALS ETC 








Lypvia A. M URPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


THOMAS G. SMEDLEY, 


WILLISTOWN INN, CHESTER CO., PA, 
—— DEALER IN—— 


ALL FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The Dick Hay and Fodder Cutter and Stock Splitter and 
(msher a Specialty, and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
lars and other information furnished on application, 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Guecessor to S. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Main Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 





WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and ae 
It is a curiosity, and of 
os interest to every utilitarian 
. the establishment. If you 
yx cannot get here, write for wants. 
f) 1am in communication with all 
y the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
New Fall Styles now Ready. 


Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, . 
Felt or Cartridge —— (in all new a 
Beautiful Embossed Mica eager . 
White Blank as low as. 


4a>~ Samples sent free to the a7. “Matteaten made for 


Hanging. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CoO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 








R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA. 
Resid nce, 404 N. 82d St. 


pERFECT TOlLey 


LMELKINTON® 


PALM 


For purity of material, and perfection of 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PALM 

Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soa: 
more suitable for the skin than Soap m e 
from animal fat. 

TEsT For TorLet Soap—Place the ton;ue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 

Old D; 7 Blocks, 10 cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, . 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE ForMs of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mm. 
Ions. g@- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.~@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. . SURPLUS, $1,400,000, 


Acts as E tor, Administrator, G jan, T: . 
TH E GI R ARD es pa cae end eae perm = kee 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. — rresiaent, errINcHAM 3, MORRIS. 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY T ALL 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. “ 


Assistant Tre: , W ‘ 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. ‘Sibchee, Geen Semen alll 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICATIS. 
THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named beloy, 
for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR Boru, 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BoTH. | THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . . a : 6.20 


PHILADELPHIA PrREss, ($1.) > . . . 3.35 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . é ; i ' 5.15 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) . > ‘ : r 5.85 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.). » . ‘ 4.10 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8.)__. ' . ‘ 9.75 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . a Ss , ae 5.00 Sr. Nicos, ($3.) cr ie yaw 8 5.0 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.).  . . 4.60 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History,,($5.) .  . ‘6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) . é ° . ° 5.15 Wipe AWAKE, ($3.) . : : 3 7 : 4.65 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) . ‘ . 4.60 BasyHoop, ($1.50) ; . : 2 . J 3.60 
CuIcaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.)  . ‘ . ‘ 3.35 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.) . i 7 5.75 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) . ‘ " , . 5.85 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) . , . : ‘ 3.5 
PoPpuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) . 5 © ie 6.7 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) 5 ewe 6.75 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) ‘ ‘ 4.15 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . Ser lee 3.40 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50.) . . . . $4.50 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.).  . . 360 
MONTHLIES. | GARDENER’S MONTHLY, ($2.00.) . ‘ . . 4,00 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.) . . ‘ - $3.60 LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ; Ai 4,60 
ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.00), . : ; 5.00 THE FakRM JOURNAL, (0.50.) ‘i > ; 2.75 
*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 
*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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